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PREFACE 



40 minutes reqCilred to reacrand study this Instructor Resource 
Guide^JH 'worker somewhere in the United States will be fatally injured in 
An on-the-job accident. More than 160 workers w>ll h^ve suffered disabling 
injuries, and several million dollars will have been spent or Tost as a re- 
suit of these deaths ahd injuries. In addition, at least 344,000 cases of' 
occupational disease areVeported annual ly. among the 75 million emloyees in 
the .labor force. 

Be r cause*a majority of job-related accidents involve workers\within 
their first six months of employment, safety and health information should 
be provided during preemployment trainfng. Unnece-ssary exposure to poten- , 
tial health hazards can be minimized if pVoper training 1 \s provided. Health 
and safety information, the development of a positive safety attiftde,- and 
safe working procedures should be part of the curriculum for every voca- 
tional or occupatio/ial student. This can be accomplished by providing a. 
separate heajtft and safety course or, more easily, by infusing the informa- 
tion into appropriate, existing classes. / 

A series of separate instructional modules have been developed to, 
facilitate the process of including safety and health instruction in exist- 

ing curricula. Modules in the series that are appropriate for occupations 

» « ' ■> 

in Marketing and Distributive Education have been identified in this 
Resource Guide, which is one of seven related to different occupational** 
clusters. The modules are adaptable to secondary, postsecondary ^ and aduTt 
education programs, including industry-baseff training and retraining pro- 
grams. 

- x The purpose of this I«truct,dr Resource Guide is to .fami 1 iarize you, 
the instructor, with the instructional materials developed and *to ' suggest 4 
systematic method for their use* health and 'safety- n'e^ds for the Marketing, 
and Distributive Education cluster will be described in Section T, including 
a definition of the cluster, The modules recommended fot inclusion will be 
described in Section, IK Various ways to use the modules 'are found in Sec- 
tion III. The fourth sectipn describes mechanisms'hel pful ,in*identification 
of spedial safety antf h.ealth considerations, for handicapped students/ 
workers. Thfe f Thai section prov'ides i format iorv concerning cfertif icfattpn of 
students who successfully complete a ^training* program that ,include$ these . • 
modules. , * * . ' 
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'INTRODUCTION 

When someone is asked to perform a new job, some form of training or 
instruction normally is provided. The training may b^as bri*f as a few 
seconds of verbal directions or as extensive as months* of intensive academic 
and apprenticeship preparation. The number of workers who annually sustain' 
job-related disabling injuries and illnesses indicates that safety and 
health ^information may not be adequately present^ in many training pro- 
grams. •. . < 

Safety and health information often is acquired only as a by-product of 
( job-related responsibilities/ Jn many cases, observation of experienced '" 
co-workers may, be f t he only mechanj^ra-prpvided for training. This uncon- 
trolled type of learning frequently leads to development- of improper or un r 
safe work practices by the new worker. If the new employee does not possess^ 
,a basic'understanding of safety and"health aspects of the job and a positive 
safety attitude, the potential for an on-the-job accident is greatdy in- 
creased. 

Marketing and Distrrbuti ve Education, as the title implies,' is con- 
cerned with .the movement of goods and th* provision of services. Movement 
of these people and goqds -involves a variety of equipment and tools'. Misuse- 
of equipment could cause injury or even be fatal to the worker arid/or per- 
sons near the accident scene. Falls that occur whiTe moving goods about are 
another. probl em >or tFti s group of workers. During the movement pf goods, 
there is a frequent need 'to change levels; going up(or down adds tji_t+te^risk 
of trippirg and ft'Uing. A third major cause of J/jury is improper lifting* 
techniques'. 5a ck strains resulting' from Improper lifts can affect a worker'' 
for the remainder of his or h*er life.- Safety and health instructional mate r 
rials that address these and other speci f ic/problems are needed for the Mar- 
keting and Distributrve'Education cluster. " . > 

In response to^the need'for satety an'd'health instruction, .the U.S. 
Department of Education sponsored a project to develop 50 safety and health 
instructional modules. Each module -addresses a separate topic and is self- 
confined. The first ten^ modules in 'the;, "series (SH-01 . through SH-lO^are ' 
referred to as "^re'^ motfuleV and contain basic safety and health informa- 



tion useful to almost every occupation in the Marketing and Distributive 
Education cluster, Fronr t*e remaining 40 specific modules,, 14 have been 
recognized £s having content that may be appropriate for Marketing and Dis- 
tributive Educatiop students, depending on%-their vocational and occupational 
goals, A complete list^f all 50 module titles {s. included in Appendix A. 
This "shopping list" of modules permits you to select the exact safety. and 
health information yqur student^ need. . Tlje modular form of presentation # 
allows you to infuse modules when and as they are appropriate in your in- 
structional plan. . 




Wp . ' • , SECTION I ' - 

HEALTH.AND SAFETY IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ' 

' Y . ' \ 

A sajesroan in a hardware store decides it will' be faster to hand-carry 

a bench vise from the stockroom to the display area rather than try to find 
a dolly or someone to help, luring the attempt- to lift the vise, he'experi- 
ences-a burning pain in his. lower back. Jhe* result is six weeks of lost ■ 
, work time and a weakened area of his back that leaves him permanently 
limited in hi s> activity. 
S ^ ^Traffic problems delay the arrival of a soft drink vendor to one pf her 
/ best customers. Hurriedly, she loads the dolly with as many cases as it 

wvll hold. The dispensing machine is located an a loading dock that re- 
quires her to go up an established ramp. As she quickly pushes the load up i 
' the- ramp, her view of the ramp is obstructed by the loaded dolly and she 
fails to see a piece of discarded wax paper,. She loses Rfer footing, and the. 
%m loaded-dolly falls backward, striking hec arm and right side. Lost work 

tilhe and unnecessary pain are suffered as a result of the incorrect use of a 
.common piece of equipment.' *- 

>l The director of- a small recreatton center had intended for some time to 
•replace the unsound stepladder that was <ept in the maintenance shed.' Since 
.it was out of- sight most of the time, It- was a low-priority item. The.day 
he used it to rehang a swing oh the playground and the step broke was the 
day he wished that it has received "a higher priority. 

_ - Thousands of workers each year suffer similar accidents - some even 
fatal. Many of these accidents could be avoided if fundamental safety rules 
were applied. -The result is almost always the same - lost work time, re- 
» v duced productivity, and unneeded pain suffered. You have the opportunity to 
reduce these statistics by providing your students with needed safety and 
'health' instruction. . 

By some estimates, as mud as 30% of the workforce is engaged in the 
marketing and' distribution of goods and services. Acceptance of that, esti- 
mate means approximately 13 mi 1 1 ion worKers in marketing and distribution 
will receive disabling injuries that' will result 'JR lost work time. » sig- 
nificant majority of these injuries will occur t^^fcrkers within the fiAt 
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si*' months , of their time on the job. While you are providing many of these 
entering workers with job skills, why not provide th'em the safety and health 
instruction they need to surviye their initial term of employment? 

•\ •. •. ■ • 

MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM AREAS 

Marketing and distribution includes -a d^versffied group of occupa- 
tions. At least 17 areas that employ these people can be* identified. 

; For the purpose o.f this Instructor Resource Guide, the 17 program area 
will be briefly described, with some of the common 'employment groups id'enti- 
f1l^ A recommendation will, be made for the safety and health modules to be 
conlWered in each program are*. A summary pf the recommended modules is 
included fn Section^II, and a list of all 50 module titles is found in 
Appendix A. • » ..." 

The first, ten modules of the JSHIM series (SH-01 through SH-10) are 
core modules and contain' some information useful to workers in all occupa- 
ttons of the Marketing and but iy^' Education cluster. Of the remain- 

ihO 40 SDPCifiC mnHulPS. thn<;p ftf wh*jch al/l OT nartQ mi nh* ■ annl v ana .lictoH 



ijig 40 specific modules, those of which alyl or parts might'apply are /listed 

witth each area. 

u 



Advertising Services - Workers, in this program area are concerned with sale 

and -promotion of goods and services. A few specific employment areas 
^ lncluc^: > 

I • Salesperson for signs, displays, and nadio and television time. 

J • Director or manager involved with' advertising services. 

i • Display person. 

\\ • Copy and layout person. 

Consider the following specific modules for this area: 

SH-11 business and Office Safety 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 

SH-22 Ladder and Scaffolding Safety 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety 

$H-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems 
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AppareJ an d Accessories -.Most workers in this program area are involved in 
direct sales of varioas types of clothing and related articles § far per - 
- # sonal wear and adornmen.t\ Also Included in this area would be: ^ ' v 
m • Fashion coordinator. \ < 

Fur-storage clerk. > \ 

• Stock person in apparel s shop. • ' 

Consider the followi hg. speci fic modules for thfs area: 

SH-11 Business and Office Safety 
' SH-22 Ladder and Scaffolding Safety. 
SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and 'Venti lation Systems 

\ . * 

Automotive - Workers in this area include \those engaged in retail, whole- 
I sale, and service establishments engaged in selling, rentipg, storing, 
/ or caring for cars and trucks. Also included are those people who sail 
automotive parts, accessories, and equipment. Other* speci fic occupa- * 
tions include: « c 

• Mobile home salesperson. 
« Automobile appraiser. 

• Service l manager. 

Consider the following specific modules' for this area: 

SH-11 Business and Office Safety 

SH-19 Safety with Jtend and Portable Power Tools 

SH-22 Ladder and Scaffolding- Safety 

SH-23 Warehousing, Storage'and Retrieval Safety 

SH-30 Safe Handling an^ Use .of flammable and Combustible Materials 

SH-33 Vibration and Noise Control 4 " 

SH-44 Exhaust, w Dust Coition, and Ventilation Systems 

Finance and Credit - Those employed as a result of training in this program 
area are engaged in deposit banking and related services, extending 
credit, services related to the exchange of securities and commodities, 
or consumer credit and collections. Among those collectively found in 
this group are: 

• Clerk. ♦ 

• Cashier or tel ler. 

• Broker. - - f 



to 



Consider the following specific modules for this area: ' 

SH-11 Business and Of fide Safety 

Exhays't, Dust Collectton,' and Ventilation Systems 
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Floristry - These workers sell floral arrangements, cut blowers, live and 

Job titles in this 



y 



arti.ficial_plants, and related ornamental, items, 
area include: 

• Floral designer* . 
Flower salesperson. > * 

i • Plorist supplies'. salesperson. 

Consider the following specific modules for this ar*ea: 

- "SH-11 Business and Office Safety / • ^ 

SH-19 Safety with # Hand and Portable Power Tools T ■. 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust CQllectiorr, and Ventilation Systems 

Food Distribution and Service^, These workers are engaged in selling food 
f Of home preparation. and consumption (either retail or wholesale) and 
.ims^rving prepared foods for consumption. Job titles in this program 
area include: * ' - # 

• Vending machine service person. ^ 
• % Grrfcery store worker. * 

• Bakery goods worker. 

Consider the following specific modules for this area: 1 

SH-U Business and Office Safety * 
■ SH-19 >Safe,ty with Hand and Portable Power. Tools 
Sfl-22 Ladder and Scaffolding Safety 
SH-£3 Warehousing, Storage and Retrieval Safety 
SH-31 OvercuVrent and Electrical Shock Protection 
SH-44. Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems 

. ♦ 

^ General Merchandise - A variety of retai f department store employees are 

trained in this program area. Discount stores and catalog houses are 
also in this group. .A few examples of jobs include* 

• Salesperson. 

• Cashier. ^ • 

• Auctioneer. * ( 

• Del i veryperson. 
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While specific activities or dulies'may vary, those employed in hard- 
ware, building materials^ *fa-rm and garden supplies and 'equipment^ stores also- 
maintain many of the sme^^/tit^es. ^Those ; income furnishing stores per- 
form similar activities, 1 . * } ^ - . • 

Consider the following specific modules. for -ttrts aVea: *V 

- SH-1I Business and Of f ice 'Safety* • ~ ' 

> -SH-12 Personal Protective Eqjjjpment • ' * • ; 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable" "Power Tools < 

* r -SH-22 Ladder and Scaffaldiog Safety *, * r - * 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety' ^ • : ' ' 

SH-31 Overcurrent and Electrical Sfrock Protection > * 

SH-34 Safety Guards for Machinery 4 

SH-44 Exhaust,- Dust Collection, and 'Venti latiorf Systems 

SH-50 Agricultural Chemical, and Pesticide Hazards 



\ 
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Hotel and Lodging - Persons working in thiCprogra^ area .provide lodging, 
meals, convention facilities, and^other services for) individuals and 
groups. Specific jobs iri this area include: • * 

»• Manager of ho.tel or mBtel. / * 

• Service person such "ars clerk^ bell captai-h, doorman,' etc 

• Salesperson for the respective facilities/ * o * - 
Consider the following specific modules for -this area;* 
SH-l} Business and Office Safety ' 
SH-19 Safety'with Hand and 'Portable Power Tools - 
SH-22 ladder and. Scaffolding Safety 
SH-31 Overouprent and Electrical Shock Protection 
SH-33 Vibration and Noise Control ■■ . * * 
SH-44 Exhaust, DuSt Collection, and Ventilatiort Systems • * > ' 

r " 

Industria l Marketing - This area provides employment for those in .sales and 
/nan^gpment,. establishing njarket potentials, and selling goods 'and ser- 
vices to business and institutional buyers. Managers. vd]salespersons 
s In.this area handle a variety 0 f productsl^and their job-titles miqht 
"include: * 1 " . - . 
, . • Manager of utility sales and services. / 

• Chemical and "drag 'salesperson. • * 
« z Machinery salesperson. 

< • ■ f 
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* Cons«ider,the following-specific modules for this area:. ' 

Sy-11 Business and Office Safety * - . \ ■ 

SH-J9 Safety with Wand and Portable Power Tools ' . , ^ ' 

SH-22 ladder and Soaffol ding^Safety • • . / * ) 

; SH-26 Safety .for Compressed Gas ind Air Equipment 

SH-29 Hazardous .Materials Safety ... 

.SH-30 Safe flandltng and. Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials ' 

SH-34 Safety Guard? for Machinery 

'Insurance *• Persons employed in this program area are alt functioning 'in 

" * £ome capacity related to the insurance industry. Salespersons, man-* 

agers, and afgents who represent carriers and brokers are fncluded in 

,this »group, with, jollities' such as: ■ * ; , 

Insurance examiner, ' * , * 

0 C 

• Claims adjuster. 

• Li fe underwriter. * 

Consider the, fol Towing specif ic jnodul.es for this area.: 

f SH-li Business and Off fee Safety , * • « 

« SH-49 Establishing a Company Safety and Health Program 

A ***** , 

International Trade -.Workers in this program -area are concerned with, export 
sales, trade cdntrols, foreign operations, monetary problems, and other 
aspects of international marketing. Job .titles include: ' • 

, » Export manager. 

* • Import -export agent. * v * * 

• Cjtistoms-house -broker. * 
Consider the following- specific module for this area: 



SH-11 Business and Office Safety**' 



Personal Services - Generally, these workers provide services concerned wijth 
personal improvement and the care of persons or their appar.el.' In- 
cluded in this area are laundries, d*y cleaners, shoe repair shops, 
funeral homes, photographic^ studios,* and dance or'art studio's. few 
of ttfie j*ob titles include; 

• Beauty shdp manager. ' J 

• Funeral director. 
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• Laundry superintendent. - * ' > 

Consider the following specific modules for this area: * 

. '$H-lT Business and' Office Safety ' 

SH r 19 Safety wifh Hand and Portable Pow^r Tools 
SH-» .Ladder and Scaffoldings Safety 
'SH-2§VHa*ardous Materials Safety 
- SH-31 OverGdrrent -and Electrical 'Shock Protection . * 

. SH-34. 'Safety Guards for Machinery °. 
SH-44 .Exhaust, J)ust Collection, and Vent i la^ion^ Systems 

Petroleum - Workers in this area function in management positi*is V as'* 
/ salespeVsons engaged in the distribution of petroleum proflucts-.. Some 
of the jpb titles intlude: 

* • Service station attendant.' 

• Leasing manager. 

Field representative. j 

Consider the following specific modules for tiiis area: 

• m - SH-11 Business and Office Safety 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 

SH-22 Ladder and Scaffolding Safety 

SH-25 Safety Features ot Material and Personnel Movement Devices 

ShU29 Hazardous Materials Safety : / 

SH-30. "Safe Handling. and Use'of* Flammable and Combustible Materials 

SH-31 Overcurrent and Electrical Shock; Protection 

SH-44 Exhausjt; Dust Collection, and Vfenti>ation Systems 

* .. « 

Real Estate - Several, functions are performed by persons working in this 

# area, including buying selling, appraising, renting, managing, and 
tleas'ing real property. Examples of job titles follow:- 

•.Building superintendent. * ^ 

* Real estate appraiser. 

• -Memorial counselor.^ ( 

Consider tbe % fol Towing specific modules for this area: 

$H-11 Business and Office 'Safety / *, 

Sft-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools * < 
SH-22 y Ladder.and Scaffolding Safety 

SH-25 Safety Features of Material and Personnel Movement devices 
SH-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials 
SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Col lection,* and Ventilation Systems 
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Recreation and Tourism - A variety of job functions are performed Jby these * 
employees primarily engaged in providing amusement, recreation, enter- 
tainment, recreational supplies and equipment., or travel service, <*?ob 



vice 



*• titles include: 

• Sporting, 4 goods salesperson. 
* * • Recreation director, 

. ^••Touri st ^director, ^\ # 

Consider the following' specific modules for this*area: 

I SH-li Susiness^and Office Safety . 

SH-»19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 
SH-22 Ladder and Scaffolding Safety 
SH-31 5 Overcurrent and Electrica.1 Shock Protection 
SH-33 Vibration and Noise Control 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems 

Transportation - Personnel employed in this category are Responsible for 
physical movement of people, personal effects^ and products, and the 
sales, storing, and sales-supportirig tasks related to transportation 
activities, A large variety of occupations' are found in this area, in 
t eluding these examples: * 
% • Dispatcher, ^ 

• Aircraft salesperson, 

• Taxi driver, , 9 
Consider the following specific, modules for this ^trea : * - 

SH-11 f Business and Office Safety 

SH-12 Personal Protective Equipment * 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 

SH-2j2 Ladder and Scaffolding Safety ' • . 

5H-23 Warehousing, Storage and Retrieval Safety 

SH-25 Safety Features of Material and Personnel Movement Devices 

SH-44 Exhausy, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems - 

Other Retail and Wholesale Trade Activities - These wokers include holders 
of such positions as: " v ^ ' 

• House-to-house salesperson, 

• Fuel salesperson. t 

• Protective service salesperson. 
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Consider the following* specific modules 'for this area: 

SH-11 Business and Offiqe Safety v 

SH-12 PeYsbnal^ Protective Equipment 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Rowf r Tools 

SH-22 Ladder and Scaffoldirig Safety/ 

SH-23 Warehousing, Storage and* Repfleval Safety 

SH-25 Safety Features of Mrteri/Tand* Personnel "Movement Oevfces 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety , * A 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection; it\d Ventilation Systems 

SH-50 Agricultural Chemical Irtd .Pesticide Hazards 

* t> - 
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• SECflONII . % \ 

SAFETY AND HEALTHWODULES FOR MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

f « 0 . * 

The great diversity of- occupations in Marketing and Distributive 
Education makes it 4 impractical to establish one safety and health program 
appropriate, for all. Jo be useful then, any instructional materials for^ 
this) group of occupations must be flexible enough- to allow specific programs 
to be designed to mrtt individual student neetis. Instructibn- ut41 izing 
modules has that flexibility. 

The Job Safety and Health ^Instructional^ Materials (JSHIM) are packaged 
in a modiilar format. By definition, a module is considered to be a compo- 
nent of a larger entfty. An instructional module is ane that contains a 
discrete amount -of information directly related to a specified set of in- 
structional objectives. As an instructional module, it is also N a component 
of a more complete instructional system. A complete example module can be 
found in Appendix B. 

CORE MODtjfis ' ' . 

Because the JSHIM modules wer^-designed with the intent of their being 
useful to many occupations in 'a variety of occupational clusters, two sepa- 
rate groups of modules were created. One group consists of tep modules 
classified. as ' "corel'^dules.. Safety and health experts consider 1 these 
topics "to be fundamental to almost every occupational cluster. The ten mod- 
ules are numbered SH-01 through SH-10 and include the following: 

SH-01 MATERIALS HANDLING > ■ , k 

^Manual and mechanical methods for 1 ifting,* loading, and transporting 

materials are di scussed ,./ncTuding the use of various aids such^^ 
„ ropes, chains, slings, conveyors, overhead' c.ranes, dock plates, anrf 
hancj-and industrial trucks. 

SH-02 THE ROLE OF OSHA IN SAFETY IN HEALl^ 

The Williams-Stef ger Act is discussed, including rights and responsi- 
bilities 1 of employees/and employers under the Act. OSHA inspections 
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are described; recordkeeping requirements explained; .and. company 
training programs discussed* 

SH-03 FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICAL SAFETY ■ > 
Basic el'e/trical terminology and prin'fipl es* are discussed so. that com- 
mon electrical hazards can be understood, .Safety features of -equipment 
and-OSHA requirements designed JcT protect workers from electrical Harz-r 
ards are explained. . ' ' 1 ^ 

SH-04 -FIRST RESPONSE TQ MEpiCAL* EMERGENCIES ■ . 

, Medical emergencies occfur daily and 'may happen to anyone at anytime, 1 
This module as ^signed to inform students of actions that should be 
taken to aid the victim of- such an ^emergency unttV professional medical 

\personnel:arnve. First .aid procedures are outlined for seventeen com- 
mon roedrtai emergencies: % . y * 

•SH-05 FIfcE PREVENT K)N, AND EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 

Fire, an£ emergency procedures for fighting fires are discussed^ Codes^ 
and regulations related to fire safety- are explained. Fire detection 
"and protection devite? are -also described. 

SH-06 WALKING AND WORKING SURFACES 

Many^jpb-rel-ated accidents are caused by falls on or from such work 
areas as floors, stairways, exits, ladders, and scaff^lds^ Safety' pre- 
cautions and regulations governing these surfaces" are described, 

" SH-07 * SAFETY -SfGNS, LABELS', TAGS, AND COLOR CODES , 
A urt-jform systern of signs, labels, tags, and markings is used to "warn 
against a wide range of hazards. Specifications, including size, 
color, t and purpose, are given,, for signs that, indi cat^-danger, caution, 
exits, directions* Wological hazards, * traffic, and safety instruc- 
tions. V .< ... 

SH-08 RECOGNIZING JOB HEALTH HAZARDS . . 

Chemical , -physical; and bidlogical health hazards are discussed, in- 
vclyfling .ccjntamination, effects, and protective mechanisms. 

SH-09 RECOGNIZING JOB JAFETY HAZARDS 

/Employer and employee responsibilities Jn the* recognition and correc- 
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tion of job safety hazards are delineated. Common safety hazards per- 
taining to fire, machine guards, electrical equipment, apparpl, trip- 
ping,' housekeeping, aftd lifting are described. 

SH-10 STRUCTURAL EGRESS AND EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 
Egress requirements "are given and discussed, including specification? 
for exits, illumination of exits, ajid provisions for fire, smoke, 
'fumes, and panic. The importance* of emergency plan | procedures and 
their implementation is str^ 

m 

" s c 

SPECIFIC MODULES . 

The remaining 40 JSHIpmodutes contain -information* useful to'at least 
one but less than* all of/the seven occupational clusters. Fifteen of the 40 
specific modules have ^een selected as being useful for the Marketing anrf 
Distributive'Education cluster. The following descriptions provide some 
insight into their content: 

SH-11 ^ BUSINESS AND OFFICE SAFETY s ] 

The number and* types of business ani office injuries are presented. 

Office safety -hazards and their control are discussed, lire and health 
protectipn are described. , . • 

SH-12 PERSONAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT/ — ^ ■ 

The student is instructed in the. selection,- use, and care of personal 
protective clothing and equipment, including "safety helmets,, hearing 
protectors, face and eye protectee equipment, respirator, safety 
belts, and protective^ clothing and footwear. O^HA rgquirements govern- 
ing protective equipment are reviewed; 

SH-19 SAFETY $[TH HAND AND/AtABLE POWER TOOLS 

Tool contrpK fbr hand and portable power* tool s % is discussed. The types 
of hand tools are presented, and their 1 carets described. Hazards, 
• handling profcedures, and safety devices ofyarious portable power tools 
re discussed. 
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SH-22 LADDER AND-, SCAFFOLDING SAFETY 

Types of ladders and scaffofds are'described, as are their i^se and 
maintenance^ OSHAct pequi rements and specific safety ru>es are 
discussed in detcn*.*- • • ' 



Prevention ^material storage and handling 
the Main topW-oNthis module, which present 



SHw2J WAREHOUSING, .STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL SAFETY ^ . f 

accidents and i-njuries is 
presents" proper techniques for 
mantfal handl?ng$ including the usevof hand tools and storage of various 
types of/ma^Briarls. Regulations governing shipping and receiving areas 
al so sarp discussed. ( 

SH-25 SAFETY FEATURES OF MATERIAL AND -PERSONNEL MOVEMENT DEVICES 
'Topics, di scussed irfc^e safety features and practices for such devices 
as conveyors, lift fcrudcs, motorized hand trucks, aerial buckerde-r 
vices, elevators, escalators, moving walks and man lifts, N 



.SN-26 SAFETY, FOR COMPRESSED GAS AND AIR EQUIPMENT 
C<jmpresse^ dangerous if n|f handled 

careru lry~ This module di scusse$^regulations and general safety con- 
siderations . for' handling, storing, and using tfiese cylinders and' 
related equipment such as manifolds, outlet headers, . regul ators , -hoses , 
hose connection^, and torches* ' '< 

SH-29 HAZARDOUS MATERIALS SAFEJy' 

General characteristics of combustible, flammable, explosive^ poison- 
ous, and" corrosive hazardous materials are c^scu'ssed, with special em- 
phasis on compressed gases, flammable and combustible liquids, combus- 
tible 'sol ids , explosive*!, radiation, and corrosives, 

' . r . ■ * 

SH-30 SAFE HANDLING AND USE OF FINABLE AND COMBUSTL-BLE MATERIALS 
Properties and classifications of flammable and combustible materials 
ar^ presented, wtth safety Jte^sures to be taken in the storage, trarjs-' 
porjation, and use of these materials. Special emphasis is placed on 
liquefied petroleum gas, , * 
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SH-31 OVERCURRENT A^D ELECTRICAL SHOCK PROTECTION 
Basic electrical terminology and specific methods for grounding 
■techniques to prevent electrical shock are reviewed. Dvercurrent 
circuit interrupters and their use are discussed in detail. .*/ 
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SH-33 VIBRATION /WD NOISE CONTROL 
A definition of, noise, measurement techniques, parts of noise .problems; 
and best method of control procedures are outlined in this jnodule." 
Personal protective services and maximum exposure limits ar^'. described- 
for various workplace condi^ionst ' V 
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SH-34 SAFETY GUARDS FOR MACHINERY ' , 

The importance of machine guards is explained. Guard type** 6f#cif ica- 
tions,' and^ ntaintenande are detailed, and practices for empTo^s work- 
ing with guarded machinery are described, * 

SH-44 EXHAUST, DUST COLLECTION, AND VENTILATION SYSTEMS ' 

Types of fexhaust, flUst collection, and ventilation systems are de- 

scribed, as we 1.1 as their functions, use, and effectiveness., 

SH-49 ESTABLISHING A COMPANY SAFETY AND HEALTH *PR0GRAM ' ,« 
The organization -of a company safety program is, outlined. Inspection* 
and control procedures are' described. Accident records and injury 
rates are discussed, and the methods of 'accident investigation and 
analyses are* presented. , — 
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SH-50 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL AND PESTICIDE HAZARDS 

Agricultural, chemicals and pesticides are defined. Hazards, first aid, 
, and, protection for eye contact, skin contact, inhalation; and ingestion 
of pesticides are discussed. Safe-handling and storage of chemicals 
and pesticides are described. * • 

While each module has been assigned knumbeMn ' sequence, there is no ' 
implied priority of presentation/ Each module is fundamentally self-con- 
tained, allowing Ynost to be used without regard to any numerical sequence. 
There are no prerequisites ■ for the modules. 
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SECTION III 
i MODULE DESIGN ANDUSE : 

Each of the 50 JSHIM modules l^ntains the following components: 
Introduction - <A synopsis of what is presented and why. 

. Objectives - Measurable objectives that relate fa the content of 
m . ' each module are presented, and the objective's page location in 
* the subject matter ii_poted. 

Subject Matter - FoV most modules', this consists, of 20 to 25 pages 
of content, with all content related to one of the stated objec- 
tives. - 

Activities - Following each portion of subject matter related to 
an objective is a questidfi for the student' to 'answer as an indica- 
' tion of mastery of that objective. t '• ' ■ 

References - Suggestions for supplementary information. 

An example module complete<with all components may be found in Appendix B. 

The basic content of each part will vary with the 'different modules, 
but its purpose and function remain the same. It is recoWnded that each 

C 

sectionjbe considered when using a given module. 

Exact Ssage techniques may be as varied as the individual instructional 
approach. Some basic hints, however, may be helpfu,l in identifying some of 
the various ways in which they can be used. Each module is basically sel,f- 
contained and could be\jsed jn.a self-study or selfipaced format. However, 
the optimum mettiod of; use is for the modules to be prese^ed by an instruc- 
tor using the module $s a student study guide. Prior to assigning the mod- 
uli, examine the objectives to determine that all content is appropriate for 
your students. If certain* content or objectives are not relevant, advise 
your -students that they will not be held responsible for those sedtions. In 
addition,, you should provide appropriate 'activities that will allclw your 
students to practice proper safety and health procedures. Some fo|l low-up - 
activities include: # >' '* 

• Round-table, discussions with students or adult groups' in the work- 
place, f 

• Requiriiiq verbal or written reports related to a single objective 
or a recent accident from newspaper articles-. 
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• Developing or adding to a job safet^and health bulletin board. 

, • Performing an in-house health and safety hazard survey of the 
« classroom of other facilities. % ' 

• Guest' speakers from the community, including # such people as: 
Accident victims or their relatives, or people responsible for 
safety,* such as firemen, * policemen, or safety engineers for 
government and private industry. \ 

• Field trips Ito workplaces similar to these the" student wi 
ancounte/. - . ' ^ 

• Having local emergency rescue unjts demonstrate their procedures. 
<and discOss problems. 1 

• Constructing ^simulations that allow students to model or role play 
circumstances in safety and health. ♦ 

• Putting health and safety information article^ and information in • 
^a local or school newspaper. 

• Promoting student invoTvement in local and national safety organi- 
zations. 

One of # the most significant responsibilities of 4 a vocational or occupa- 
tional instructor is to foster a positive student attitude toward safety and 
health. The activities listed above should help to build this positive at- 
titude. , Your effectiveness irt establishing this attitude can be measured by 
student comments and actions. If you observe safety being willingly prdk- • 
ticed in day-to-day activity you can be reasonably assured that a proper at- 
titude has 'been developed. * ; " 

Emphasizing 'your commitment'* to safety "and tiealth by setting the proper 
exafnple is critical. Properly practiced safety rules will not only reduce *< 
work accidents, they alj^d will decrease the possibility of classroom acci- 
dents and subsequent instructor liability. Your actions and attitudes ta- 
bard safety and* health will be carefdlly observed and copied by many stu* 
dents. An e^amp+Cjjg a situation in which activities dictate that hard hats 
be worn by all present. If the instructor tells all the students tQ wear 
hard hats bi£ chooses not to do the same, students are 1ik£ly to feel that 
it is actually unimportant or perhaps childish to wear a hard hat^ Simi- 
larly* if the attitude of the instructor is .conveyed by "I know they are un- 
comfortable and ]ook weird, but put them on anyway!" a less than positive 
attitude will prevail. . Regardless of the method used to convey safety and 
health information or the conviction with which it is presented, if'it is 
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not being practiced iy the learning environment its credibility will be 
lost. % { 

Use of accurate,, pertinent, an* easi ly understood educational materials 
is a 'second way^to promote a proper safety attitude. The Job Safety and 
Health Instructional Materials modules can be u^ed as a source for making 
transparencies of illustrations, tables, or chart? that tan 'be used as ' 
teaching aids, Otherfftipplemental information or aids can be, found in the 
Reference section of 'each module. Modules are organized in 'a format that 
permits rip xi mum flexibility and makes them suitable for use by instructors 
p in almost any occupational or .vocational area. 

Two fundamental methods Qf presentation can be practiced fn safety and 
health instruction. One method is to organize a separate afid distinct 
safety jan<} health course for students in one vocational area. An advantage 
of this\approach is uniformity of the content presented to .ea.ch* student. 
Specifically allocated time frames for safety and health instruction are * 
aval lable, when using this 'technique. 

A second approach is to'insert the safety~and health Instruction ipto 
existfng training programs on an as-needed basis. This would benefit in- 
structional programs that have only limited time and/or facilities available 
for training activities. Additional advantages are realized by the ability 
to present the exact content desired when it is most relevant to the stu- 
dent's training cycle. For instance, the best time to present information 
about selecting proper personal protective equipment is immediately before 
the* student needs the information. More specifically, if^the student were 
about to perform a t^ask that required wearing a respirator, the section con-' 
cerned with respirators of Module SH-12, ''Perso^l Protective Equipment," 
* would be*' most appropriate.: 

Modules SH-01 through SH-10 are considered core modules, and they have 
been recojrim&Q^d for use by all Marketing and Distributive Education in- 
structors. Much of the content presented in those first ten modules is 
'basic enough that you might wish to present them as a unit at the beginning 
of the^ourse. This does hot mean that pac^ objective of the ten core mod- 
ules must be presented; you may select those that are appropriate for your 
instructional sequence. X 
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fis a mechanism ,for determining the level 6? previously acquired safety 
and -health knowledge and ski l is/ formative pretests can be conducted. Stu- 
dent activities found in the modules can be used, or separate instruments or 
procedures devised. 

. As ea,ch module contains distinct subparts relative 'to each objective, 
you have the option- to present only tfcat part (or those partsj of the modul^ 
useful to your students in that*, specific instructional setting: -If, at an-, 
other point in their training cycle,' additional information is. needed from 
that rrtodule, the additional content can be studied without loss of contijtu- 
i ty • Student retention and'interest will be enhanced when the principles 
have an obvious and' direct relationship to activities being performed. 

If a group presentation format is used, visuals found in the modules 
can be made into overhead transparencies . for ease of discussion. Other 
sources of safety and "health information and mediated Materials for Market- 
ing and Distributive Education <^an be found *in a special "State-of-the-Art 
Report" prepared for the JSHIM project. 
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SECTION IV 

SPECIAL-NEEDS STUDENTS IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Rehabi 1 itation -Act of 19^3 placed 
responsibility on the employer to set goals and timetables - and to prepare 
guidelines for affirmative action - that include employing the handicapped. 
As a rfesult of these legislated acts and a growing need for more labor 
trained in vocational areas, increasing numbers of students with special 
needs are entering vocational training programs^ To satisfy thesfe retire- 
ments and ensure that special -needs students have an equal opportunity to be 
"mainst reamed" into the labor force, certain attitudes and actions must oc- 
cur. ' • k . 

Many classification schemes are, used to categorize handicapped 'workers 
and individuals. Those students and workers with physical handicaps usually 
can be divided into three groups. The three groups include those witrt: 

• Hearing impairments. 

• Visual impairments. m ^ * 
•"Drthopedic impairments. * 

Some special consideration should be recognized if you have one of these 
students in your training program. A 

A^ deaf or hearing-impaired student will hav^diff iculty reacting to 
verbal cues such as warnings or directions. Emergency alarm systems should 
be ^quipped with easi ly. visible, flashing lights. As an added precaution, 
it is -advisjable to^assigp someone to help the worker identify the existence 
of art emergency" or pending danger. A machine or tool that may be about to 
malfunction, or aven explode, often will be§in to make unusual noises before 
.the problem actually occurs. The "buddy system" would permit a fellow 
worker with normal hearing to identify the problem for the hearing-impaired 
worker. The buddy also could help to-turn off the machine or tool and clear 
the area. m \ 

The visually-impaired or J>l.1nd student may have no difficulty in hear- 
ing warnings, but^may havj^W-f f i<^Tty in leaving an area if unknown obsta- 
"cles^ are present. These workers normally adapt quickly, to thei r ,surround- 
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ings^andl provided that no furniture, .machinery, or materials are blocking . 
the path,\they can move to safety in an eme'rgenfcy^.^Jfi sual impai rment may be 
considered, a limiting handicap for some occupations ,' but for other occupa- 
tions'it may be an 'asset. Vending machine service often is based orr the 
various sounds created as coins drop through the^mecharfism. Persons with 
sight impairments frequently develop more keen hearing ability that makes it 
easier and faster t0 determine a, machine problem, 

tJrtrtopedi^ally-impaired workers j^y require st rubral or mechanical 
modiftcationsuo the workplace, depending on the type of handicap. Those 
confined to wheelchairs may need ramps for moving from one level to an- 
- other. Ai sles \shoul<l be clear, and wide enough to* permit" easy movement. If 
wall-fiounted topis or"switches are to be used, either they should b* within , 
easy reach, or Adaptation's should be made for their 'use. If the worker is 
missing an arm, and two hands are needed to pa^rm a job task^ modifica- 
tions can be* made for the task. One possible' modification would be an appa- 
ratus to clamp the work and act* as a substitute hand. A second way would be 

v • 1 ' 1 * P 

td^detise a way if\ which a foot could be used to pei*form the function' of the 

missing hand. An Example would be art automobile modified to allow a wheel- * 
chair-bound salesperson to move easily from flpe location to another. 

Most students and workers with 'permanent handicaps have learned to com- 
pensate for # thei r % « "apparent" handicaps. Many can accompl i sh ( araazing feats 
j in spite of what we'percei ve jis insurmountable odds. Development of a posi- 
tive attitfide concerning the abilitjuof these students to -function in the 
i^rkforce-is extremely important. 

An attitude must W^eve loped that includes caring, understanding, and 
the belief that handicapp«RLorkers af£ capable of achieving exactly what 
you believe they are capable J$f achieving. Some special consideration may 
be required, perhaps including Increased time and -practi ce, to master cer- 
tain activities./ In some vocational p MflfWM sIndi v.i dual i zed Educational 
Plans (IEPsJ documenting \specific training programs for inc^-vidual students 
ha^ been used jto identify the exact need.* 



ha|t been 

— 



*Con$way, Charlotte. "Vocational Education Serlls ttie Handicapped." ' Vocv 
Ed, Vol. 54. No. 3, AprtlT 1^81, pages ^22-25. * 
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w - Each state" provides- specTal resource people to assist- vocational educa- 
tors with designing programs and suggesting techniques for, twining the 
handicapped student. Other state and'Jocal agencies such as those involved 
in. rehabilitation/may provide local support.' Some individual schools. pro- 
vide professionals and paraprofessional s "who move around to assist handi- 
capped students, in vocational .classes containing nonhatidi capped' students.- 
These persons can act as tutors, translators, factl itators, or whatever is * 
needed to ^ help. the handicapped student successfully complete the training 
program. , /• , * •% 

Two other considerations should be recognized by instructors and em- 
ployers. Structural accommodation and nonhandi capped employee awareness 
programs are both key factors for a safe and successful employment program 
of the handi capped. 

Structural accommodations should include only those modifications nec- 
tary- to allow safe movement of the handicapped employee. One of the most 
obvious examples-^ the need for ramos for use by: wheel chai^-bound em- 
ployees. * , ' 

■Employers should also -be encooraged to develop awareness programs for 
their nonhandicapped employees. These programs should encourage fellow em- 
ployees W understand that the handicapped worker is expected to perform the 
assigned duties without placing ao additional burden on other ei^loyegs. 

All 17- of the previous^ identified program araas in Marketing and 
Distributive federation contain occupatlons^that could be filled by y\ 
handicapped employees. Even more dominant Ts^tfie role played in t'hiJ* 
cluster by^migj^t workers. Many of these workers have special needs", often 
including the need for assistance in understanding the English language. 
Inability, to read'basic warning labels and signs' «poses added dangers for 
these workers. Instructors and employers, should develop programs to 
eliminate, this goblem.' The use of InterbatloMf symbolism in signs is a 
fundament^fclp in that attempt* 

. * If tftese suggestions, are consride,red, handicapped or special-needs * 
worj^rs can successfully complete a safe and meaningful vocational program. 
And. they can become productive and safe members of the labor force. 
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t SECTION V 

SAFETY AND HEALTH CERTIFICATION FOR STUDENTS 

* • / 

.Traditionally, when a person satisfactorily completes^ course of In- 
struction, some recognition is granted. Often the recognition is in the 
form of a certificate issued by the institution or organization responsible 
for the instruction. This certificate- becomes ai^ official- symbol displayed "~ 4 
with pride by the recipient. A Safety and Health Certificate* is particular-' 
ly important to the new employee and the employer if it implies that 't+ie em- 
- ployee has demonstrated an understanding of the basic safety and health as- 
pects relevant to the-p*rti cular job. * ■ 'Jp 

. Most employers are aware that documented safety and health training re- 
\ celved by their employees'is beneficial to them in the event of an OSHA in- 
trospection, and they will appreciate the fact that the employee holds a cer- 
tificate .and your institution maintain* records to verify that training. 
Employers also will feel more confident about the safety o#their workplaces 
when they hire people who a 1 re.ato possess positive .safety and health alti- 
tudes. . I 

Three factors normally determine the credibility of the certificate:- 

• Reputation of the issuing institution. * 

• Instructor. ' > 
, >• Content of materials used during the course of study'.' 

For safety and health instruction, a fourth factor must be considered; 
na.mely, the relationship of the content" to federal safety and health regula- 
tions. All 50 JSHIM modules were designed to enable the student- to recog- 
nize safety and health hazards and to understand the fundamental aspects of 
compliance with federal health and safety requirements. While the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) does not certi fy training 
programs, OSHA representatives have been active on the nationally-based 
advisory committee formed, to guide this project,, and they have reviewed each 
'of the 50 modules and have made constructive si/ggestions that have been .yi- 
corporated. 
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The Center for Occupational Research and Development has attempted to 
structure the content of the materials to be accurate and relevant to cur- 
r£nt safety practices and regulations. The institution and the instructor 
who provide the training must be responsible for certifying that the infor- 
mation was 'accurately presented and that the student achieved the desired 
level of competency (80% mastery, of objectives). ' 

.When an institution purchases modules f«rom CORD, the same number of 
certificates as sets of modules # wi 11 be serit to the institution. These 
tificates will require the signatures c^two people; the faculty member 
presents the instruction and^ the administrator of the institution. The cer- 
tificate will state that t(fe, stgdent has satisfactorily completed a partic- 
ular number of hours of instruction .in .safety and health and will be pre- 
sented to each student who successfully completes the training. A facsimile 
of the certificate is shown in Figure 1. 



ce 
who 
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JO& SAf^TY AND HEALTH 
conducted at 



Curriculum materials prepared by 
The Center fof Occupational Resea/ch and Development ^ 
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Figure 1. Facsimile of -safety and health training certificate, 



Your institution rjia^wishto be able 'to 'present official wallet-sized 
OSHA certificates to students whQ-complete your training?our>se. This is 
possible if the instructor has received training from tiie Occupational 
Safety and Health Training Institute located at 1555 Times Drive, Des 
' -£Jaines, IL 60018. The OSHA Training Institute serves mainly to train 
compliance officers, but the following three courses are available to the 
general public free of charge. 

• A Guide to Voluntary Xtfnpl iance (for instructors), 

• Basic Instructor Course in Occupational Safety and Health 
Standards for ttie Construction ' Industry. 

• Intermediate £uide to Voluntary Compliance in the Health Area, 

These courses are offered several f ijnes ' annual ly. The certificate availal? 
for your students is shown in Figure 2. 



OSHA 



US Department of Labor • 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 



-J- 



Thw is to certify that 



has successfully competed an Occupational Safety and Health Training 
Course m 

A Guide tc/Voluntary Compliance 



(Instructor) 
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Figure 2. Official certificate from OSHA Training Institute. 
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APPENDIX A 

JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
- MODULE TITLES 
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JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH II^TRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



MGEHJCETITLES 
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SH-01 
SH-02 
SH-03 
SH^04 
SH-05 
SH-06 
SH-07 
SH-08 
SH-09 
SH-10 
SH-11 
SH-12 
SH-13 
SH-14- 
SH-15 
SH-16 
SH-17 
SH-18 
SH-19 
SHi20 
SH-21 
SH-22 
SH-23 
SH-24 
SH-25 
SH-26 
SH-27 
SH-28 
SH-29 
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Materials Handling - 
The Role of OSHA 1n Safety and Health 
Fundamentals of Electrical Safety . ' * 
First-Response to Med>cal Emergencies 
*F1re Prevention and Emergency Procedures 1 - 

Walking and Working Surfaces . +0^ 
Safety Sifns, Tagsv and Color Codes 
Recognizing Job Health Hazards 
Recognizing Job Safety Hazards 
Structural Egress and Emergency t Procedu res 
Business and Office Safety N * 

Personal Protective Equipment 
'Industrial Sanitation anck Personal Facilities 
Using* Ropes, Chains and Slings Safely ^ 
Agribusiness Safety v v- 
Material Hoist 'Safety- * 
Mechanized- Off-Road Equipment Safety 
Safe Operation of Com(ftercial Vehicles 
Safety wfth Hand and Portable Power Tools 1 
Precautions for Explosive Materials 

f 

Marine and LongshoMng Safety , 
tedder and Scaffolding Safety 

Warehousing Storage and Retrieval Safety v 
Machine and Woodworking Tool Safety 

Safety Features of Material and Personnel Movement Oevic^i 
, Safety for Compressed Gas and Air. Equipment 
Safety 1n Elevators and Grain Handling Facilities 
Welding, Cutting and Brazing Safety 
Hazardous Materials Safety 
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£H-30 Safe Handling any Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials 

SH-31 Overcurrent and Electrical Shock Protection J 

SH-32 Working Safely in Confined Spaces 

Sfl-33 Vibration and Noise Control 
Safety Guards for Machinery 

SH-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Radiation Protection - ^ 

SH-36 Safety Features for F,loor and Wall Openings and Stairways' 

SH-37 Safety of "Concrete, Forms, and Shoring ' 

SH-38 Excavating, Trenching, and Shoring Safety 

SH-39 Stiel -Erection Safety 

SH-40 Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution Safety 

SH-41 Safety Practices for Demolition Procedures 

SH-42 Safe Use of Powere f d Industrial Trucks 

SH-43 Safety Practices for Commercial Diving 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems 

SH-45 Coast Guard Regulations Applied to Offshore Drilling 

SH r 46 Chemica^l Hazards and^aste Disposal Safety and Health 

SH-47 Safety and Health in Vocational Education 

SH-48 OSHA Training Programs 

SH-49 Establishing a Company Safety and Health Program 

SH-50 Agricultural Chemical and Pesticide Hazards , 
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